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The world of scholars and all who love 
the Bible suffered a grievous loss when 
Professor Driver's earthly work came to 
an end, on the morning of Thursday, 
February 26, 1914. He had spent in 
Old Testament studies a life of unusual 
concentration and effectiveness, and 
exerted an influence far wider than he 
ever claimed or knew. 

He was born in Southampton, Octo- 
ber 2, 1846. His father was a successful 
merchant there. He had retired from 
business before the end of his long life, 
and took great pleasure in the estab- 
lished reputation of his son, with whom 
he made his home in Oxford during his 
later years. Samuel Rolles Driver was 
educated at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford, where his taste for 
study was fostered and received its 
direction. On a thorough classical basis 
(his B.A. degree was a First in Lit. Hum. 
in 1869) he acquired Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Syriac, with a fair knowledge of 
other Semitic languages. In Hebrew 
and Syiiac he took scholarships and 
prizes. He was made Fellow of New 
College in 1870, and Tutor in 1875, and 
held these positions until, in 1883, on 
the death of Pusey, he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon 
of Christ Church. This was his seat of 
vantage, to which he added new dis- 
tinction, until his death. His marriage 
took place in 1891, and his married life 
was one of mutual devotion, great happi- 



ness, beauty, and hospitality. His wife 
and four children survive him. 

To the world at large he was known 
chiefly as a scholar. There was no better 
one in his time. I have mentioned his 
concentration. He delimited his field 
when his studies became independent, 
and was content with it. He sought 
no reputation beyond it. But within 
it he felt responsible for mastery. His 
acquisitive and his retentive powers 
were equally marked. He became 
learned, and his unusual memory kept 
his learning available; his associates 
and pupils had advantage from this a 
thousand times. He had also a mind of 
singular precision and his judgment was 
balanced and comprehensive. On occa- 
sion, especially in his rare controversial 
writing, he showed brilliance, but his 
chief characteristic was not brilliance, 
still less daring — so closely akin to reck- 
lessness, by which, in oriental and bib- 
lical fields, some have lost the general 
confidence. His chief characteristics 
were sobriety of temper, exactness of 
method, and solidity of result. He had 
an instinct for the thoroughly reason- 
able. He did not care for speculation. 
He was not timid, but he was deliberate 
and cautious. He took no position 
which he had not tested. When he 
stated a proposition he was always sure 
that he could maintain it. He always 
examined things for himself. He built 
his house from the bottom. But he 
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was not a radical in the current sense. 
Extreme men were sometimes impatient 
with him because he did not go faster 
and farther. Such impatience did not 
affect him at all. He went as fast and as 
far as he could clearly see the way. His 
movement was not like a cavalry dash, 
which startles, but holds no ground. 
When he moved, he moved forward to 
stay. He intrenched himself in the new 
camp and did not allow himself to be dis- 
lodged. His conquests were permanent. 
I believe there are no lessons needed 
among younger biblical scholars so much 
as those of his life— thoroughness, in- 
dependence, deliberation, judiciousness. 
His work will endure, not as a finality — 
no human scholarship is final — ^but as a 
secure base for further progress, when 
much contemporary writing about the 
Old Testament has come to have only 
antiquarian interest. 

These substantial qualities give their 
value to all his books: to his Introduction 
to the Literature of the Old Testament, 
a standard now for twenty- three years; 
to his commentaries, always painstaking, 
intelligible, and enlightening; to his 
important grammatical, textual, and 
lexical work; to his public lectures, his 
many encyclopedia articles, his reviews 
— even his published sermons. All the 
results of his own studies became 
tempered tools for other workmen to 
use. Those whom he has trained in 
their use already form his school, and 
a new generation will learn from him 
through them. 

Oxford itself soon recognized his 
unique qualities. He was widely trusted 
and held responsible university posts. 
His reputation spread. While still a 
Fellow of New College he became a 



member of the Old Testament Revision 
Company. He was as far as possible 
from being an ecclesiastic, but he was 
examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Southwell for twenty years, and he ad- 
dressed at least one church congress in 
notable words. He became a Fellow of 
the British Academy. He wrote often 
for the Guardian and for the Contempo- 
rary Review — -always weightily. Trinity 
College, Dublin, gave him an honorary 
degree; then, in succession, Glasgow, 
Cambridge, and Aberdeen. In 1910 
he was made corresponding member of 
the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences. 
These distinctions betokened wide- 
spread respect. His chosen studies were 
related to beliefs held sacred by his 
countrymen. He had become the chief 
leader in those studies by assiduity, pa- 
tience, independence, courage, modera- 
tion, and honesty. 

His public influence began at a time 
critical for biblical study in England and 
in America as well. The method of 
historical and literary inquiry which 
reaches conclusions by induction from 
the facts observed had triumphed, and 
its consistent results were rapidly 
gaining acceptance, in Germany and 
Holland. Wellhausen's epoch-making 
work had just appeared. Kuenen was 
rewriting his Introduction. The Erwy- 
clopaedia Britannica had admitted to 
its columns Robertson Smith's "Bible" 
and Wellhausen's "Israel." The ad- 
herents of traditional views in Great 
Britain were many. The voluminous 
Speakers Commentary and like works, 
or less scholarly ones, were current 
among them. They were alarmed and 
many felt that religion was imperiled 
by the reconstruction and rearrange- 
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ment of Old Testament writings. Rob- 
ertson Smith came under suspicion in 
Scotland, and at length lost his pro- 
fessorship. It was a question whether 
English-speaking Bible students should 
be cut off from the stream of scientific 
progress and be left to stagnation and 
enfeebled religion, or should find the 
man thoroughgoing enough to be their 
real leader, wisely moderate enough to 
quiet prejudice as far as prejudice could 
be qviieted, and in a position conspicuous 
enough to give him standing and power. 
Driver (who had been known as a sound 
philologian, had shown among the Re- 
visers his skill in finding English equiva- 
lents for the Hebrew, and, both there and 
in the Variorum Bible, his competence 
in emending the Old Testament text) 
succeeded, in the most important Old 
Testament post in England, a venerable 
professor whose interest had been eccle- 
siastical even more than biblical, and 
whose main service to the church had 
been in quite other fields than those of 
exegesis and criticism. The new in- 
cumbent was young and vigorous, alive 
to the situation, trained in the methods 
of modern scientific study, reverent 
toward the Scriptures, considerate 
toward the past, and far from revolu- 
tionary in the temper of his mind. He 
proved the man for the hour. Respect 
for him and his attainments gave re- 
spectability to his critical opinions 
even among such colleagues as did 
not accept them, and the number of 
those who accepted them grew and 
multiplied. His Introduction proved 
the crown of his work in this direc- 
tion. By it, directly and indirectly, 
more than by any other single agency, 
an Old Testament criticism, sober- 



minded and open-eyed, has made its 
way in England. 

His influence on the more complex 
situation in this country also has been 
very great. When he became Regius 
Professor at Oxford, Dr. Briggs was 
already maintaining the right of biblical 
criticism, and Professor (not yet Presi- 
dent) Harper was awakening in wide 
circles a new zeal for Hebrew and the 
books written in it. They had Pro- 
fessor Driver's warm sympathy. In- 
deed, one of his earliest publications in 
Old Testament criticism was a series of 
papers asked for, but, when it came to 
the point, declined, by an American 
periodical. He followed with close in- 
terest the progress of controversy here, 
and the efiect of his Introduction and his 
commentaries — ^published too late to 
contribute to the immediate results of 
that controversy — has been growing with 
every year since then. 

In an honorable sense he was a popu- 
larizer as well as a learned specialist. 
He addressed himself, time and again, 
to the average intelligence, never under- 
valuing it, never condescending to it, 
yet setting it no impossible tasks. He 
made issues plain. More than anyone 
else he showed English-speaking people 
what to think about the Old Testament 
and how to study it. This intrenched 
him in the esteem of increasing nimibers. 

Those who came near enough to him 
for personal acquaintance, and espe- 
cially those who enjoyed his friendship, 
found fresh grounds for regard. He was 
very simple and sincere. His speech was 
straightforward. A turgid or affected 
style, in speech or book, made him 
uneasy. He was modest and undemon- 
strative, with something of a scholar's 
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shyness, but also of a scholar's self- 
respect, which is respect for exact knowl- 
edge and for truth, the scholar's aim. 
He was not at all resentful, but when his 
deliberate opinions were attacked, or he 
himself attacked for holding them, as 
sometimes occurred, he was prompt to 
repel the attack for the sake of the truth 
and of people who might be misled. 
Otherwise he was never in haste to ex- 
press an opinion, nor eager to express 
one at all. He shrank from prominence 
and especially from praise. He had no 
vanity. There was a deep vein of 
humble-mindedness in him. He had 
no pretentiousness. His mind grasped 
capably whatever topics came before 
it, but he was dogmatic regarding very 
few. He did not talk much about poli- 
tics or church affairs. He did not feel 
himself called upon to be a reforming 
advocate of many causes, and in private 
habit he was quietly conservative, but 
he could be counted on for broad and 
generous views. As the advocate of 
opinions novel to many, and apparently 
loose or destructive, opponents of these 
sometimes were led on to assail him per- 
sonally. Some, more radical, sharply 
condemned his cautiousness. But he 
never spoke sharply or petulantly about 
anyone. He found explanations and 
excuses for his detractors. His attach- 
ments were strong. He had a loyal 



nature and grappled his friends to his 
heart with hooks of steel, never feeling 
the need of many words. His industry 
was unflagging, and so was his kind- 
ness to fellow-workers and to students. 
His profoundest affection was for his 
wife and children — unique and rich 
relationships. His pleasures were as 
simple as his character. His chief ones 
were his books and his home. He en- 
joyed travel, for objects that appealed 
to his mind, yet not without his wife. 
He had long hoped to visit America, but 
the plan was several times postponed and 
never carried out. No journeys would 
have attracted him if he had been obliged 
to take them alone, or if his home had 
not awaited him at the end. 

His religious life was quiet and stead- 
fast, like the rest of him. He was no 
friend of religious conversation, in the 
ordinary sense. Things of religious 
import were very sacred, hardly to be 
approached with words. His sermons 
showed a high restraint — the unrhetori- 
cal setting forth of holy things. His 
religious experience was bound up with 
his life. His favorite hymns were sung 
at his funeral, and among them were 
"Just as I Am, without One Plea," and 
"Jesus, Lover of My Soul." He was a 
great scholar and a simple Christian. 
His love of truth was merged in his love 
of God. 



